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"SELF-DETERMINATION"* 

By President NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Of Columbia University 

The situation through which we are passing may be 
greatly illumined by simply turning back the pages 
of history. 

A very curious result is following upon what I con- 
ceive to be the misunderstanding and misapplication of 
a very appealing term, the term self-determination. This 
has come out of the war and the subsequent discussions 
as a term which could be applied to effect the settlement, 
the final settlement, of the troubles which are afflicting 
the peoples of the earth. The difficulty with the term 
self-determination is that we must first determine what 
is a self, what is the unit to which we are making appeal 
and upon which we are endeavoring to build. Why, 
for example, were not the eleven Southern States of the 
American Union, which on grounds of stern conviction 
and high principle wished to determine themselves other- 
wise in 1861, permitted to do so in peace by their neigh- 
bors, and why was not their attempt at secession a 
genuine aspiration for self-determination? Why was 
not the aspiration of some of our fellow-citizens in the 
southern part of the State of California to break up 
that Commonwealth and to erect two States upon its re- 
mains, for reasons which were to them satisfactory, not 
a legitimate use of their right — their natural right, ap- 
parently — of self-determination? 

The fact of the matter is that, by the misleading 
and wrongful use of that term, we have set fire to more 
revolutions and have aroused more centers of disturbance 
throughout the world than any one could ever have 
dreamed possible; and in doing it — with the best inten- 
tions I, of course, admit — we have run counter to the 
whole process of modern history. A very considerable 
part of the difficulty with which we are faced today, not 
alone as a trust, but as a people — a very considerable 
part of the difficulty with which the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in session at Geneva is confronted, 
and also the world in general — is due to a misunder- 
standing and misapplication of this principle of self- 
determination. It is tearing to pieces the unity of gov- 
ernmental relationships that was existent in the various 
nations. It is preventing anything like a substantial 
integration of what is still the most troublesome spot on 
the earth's surface, the Balkan peninsula, and which has 
been so for nearly a thousand years. It is raising aspira- 
tions, troublesome and difficult, in the minds of peoples 
now dependent and bound to be dependent for hundreds 
of years to come because of their peculiar conditions and 
limitations in respect of the march of civilization. 

The great process of nation-building involves more 
factors than the mere logical and rhetorical principle of 
self-determination. There are factors of geographic 
unity and strategic security. There are factors of lin- 
guistic unity. There are factors of religious tradition 
and inheritance. There are factors of racial character- 
istics, such, for example, as are found in the Visigothic 

* From an address to the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
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community south of the Pyrenees, which has had to deal 
for centuries with the questions of its political integrity 
and its economic power of self-support. What I want 
to point out is that, in arousing among composite peoples 
aspirations for separateness by the use of a purely theo- 
retical term, we have run counter to the whole con- 
structive tendency of modern history. The building of 
integrated, self-conscious, self-controlled nations involves 
elements far more important than the restless ambitions 
of numerous groups for self-determination. The use of 
this term has magnified many times the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the economic interdependence of modern life. 

The Fanaticism of Communism 

If I read history aright, nothing like what is now 
coming over Europe has happened since the spread of 
Mohammedanism. That was the last highly organized 
and desperately made attack of a fanatical faith on the 
underlying principles of Western civilization. What is 
called Bolshevism is not a political theory. It is not 
even an economic doctrine. It is a faith. It is a form 
of fanatical belief which you and I cannot discuss, be- 
cause those who hold it reject every assumption upon 
which we proceed in our intellectual intercourse. Every 
intellectual, every historical assumption which seems to 
us a necessary presupposition for the discussion of a 
practical political problem or of an historic happening, 
they simply wipe out and deny. This new fanaticism, 
mark my words, is .going to make an immense appeal to 
Oriental peoples as they come to know it, because it 
represents in a new form what has been the fundamental 
trait of all Oriental life from the very beginning of 
history — the communistic element, communal responsi- 
bility, communal activity, communal organization, oV- 
nial of any personal responsibility, denial of any per- 
sonal immortality, the looking forward as the end of 
everything, not to achievement, but to absorption in a 
great common Nirvana. 

That Oriental principle lies at the bottom of this new 
Bolshevist faith. It has appeared first in Russia for 
economic reasons and as a form of intense reaction from 
the long cruel rule of the Czars. But it is essentially 
Oriental and appeals particularly to the Oriental mind. 
It is my belief that it will not be a decade before it will 
have infiltrated itself into Persia and India, and perhaps 
among the people of China. The Japanese people have 
probably been too strongly inoculated with the Western 
virus of individual ambition and individual effort to suc- 
cumb to it. It is not altogether unlikely that it may 
become as powerful a force in the world as Moham- 
medanism once was. This situation has never been quite 
paralleled in all history. It not only includes all the 
elements that were involved in the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire and the movements of peoples that led 
to the building of the nations of modern Europe, but it 
also includes those elements of fanatical destruetiveness 
in which an Oriental imagination takes genuine delight. 
Bolshevism is the newest form of the oldest conflict 
known to the spirit of man— the conflict of East with 
West, of the collectivism of stagnation with the indi- 
vidualism of progress. 

In any such great phantasmagoria of figures and faces 
and ideas and events and turbulences as this, what hap- 
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pens? Keason does not occupy a very powerful place, 
and therefore every one is laying his hand to force wher- 
ever he can find it. If he is not laying his hand to 
military force, he is laying it to some other kind of force, 
usually economic force, or the brute force of the multi- 
tude. So it happens that we find ourselves at the end 
of this war in a situation so complex, so many-sided, so 
abundant in new as well as in old problems, that it really 
taxes the limit of human imagination to study the ques- 
tions that rise before us, to say nothing of taxing human 
capacity to attempt to answer them all. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 

DIPLOMACY* 

I 

The Principle of the Balance of Power 

By HON. JAMES BROWN SCOTT 

How was the system of States and how was the sys- 
tem of law to be preserved? This has been the 
great problem since Westphalia. It is still the problem. 
There are apparently two ways of solving it — one by 
force, the other by justice. The world has tried the 
first — : the balance of power through force; it is begin- 
ning to try the second — the administration of justice 
through the instrumentalities of justice. This is a gen- 
eralization, and I am aware of the witty remark of a 
French professor, that "all generalizations are false, 
including this one." 

The "Balance of Power" Theory 

First, as to the balance of power ; for whether we speak 
of the equilibrium of Europe, or whether we speak of the 
European concert, we speak in terms of the balance of 
power, and the principle of the balance of power is in- 
evitable, unless States are organized upon some other 
method than power. They can only escape from it by 
some organization upon a different principle. We would 
have had the theory and practice of the balance of power 
in this Western world of ours had not the representatives 
of the States in conference assembled at Philadelphia in 
1 787 rejected size, rejected power, and formed the Union 
of States upon principles of justice, with appropriate 
agencies for its administration. Before the law all men 
are equal, before the law all States are equal. In the 
domain of justice there is neither large nor small, power- 
ful nor weak. There are only equals in right, equals in 
duty, and the rights and duties are not determined by 
the sword, but weighed in the balance of justice. Will 
the world ever take America seriously ? 

If the world consisted of but a single State, there 
would be no external questions, and there would be no 
question of the balance of power. If the world were 
composed of two States, they would have disputes, but 
they would not dispute as to the balance of power. If 

* Extracts from the first of two addresses given before the 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, December 
3 and 17, 1920. These two addresses will be published entire 
in a pamphlet by the American Peace Society, April 1. — The 
Editors. 



there were three States coming into contact, they might 
and they would. With every addition to the States, the 
balance of power would become more pressing and more 
complex. Alliances would be formed to maintain it, war 
would be made to re-create it. The principle is appar- 
ently as old as the first three States. 

Applications of the Theory 

What is this principle and how is it applied? Let 
Hume answer the question. In his "Essays — Moral, Po- 
litical, and Literary," published in 1752, he speaks of 
the balance of power, asking "whether the idea of the 
balance of power be owing entirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phrase only has been invented in these later 
ages?" The answer which he gives, supported by an 
unfortunate wealth of illustrations, is that the idea was 
ancient and that the phrase only was modern : 

In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety with regard to 
the balance of power is apparent, and is' expressly pointed 
out to us, even by the ancient historians. Thucydides repre- 
sents the league, which was formed against Athens, and 
which produced the Peloponnesian war, as entirely owing to 
this principle. And after the decline of Athens, when the 
Thebans and Lacedemonians disputed for sovereignty, we 
find that the Athenians (as well as many other republics) 
always threw themselves into the lighter scale and endeav- 
oured to preserve the balance. They supported Thebes 
against Sparta, till the great victory gained by Epaminondas 
at Leuctra ; after which they immediately went over to the 
conquered, from generosity, as they pretended, but in reality 
from their jealousy of the conquerors. 

Such was the practice of the Greeks. The principle 
upon which they relied is stated by Hiero, King of Syra- 
cuse, who, although an ally of Eome, sent assistance to 
the Carthaginians during the war of the auxiliaries : 

Esteeming it requisite (says Polybius) both in order to 
retain his dominions in Sicily and to preserve the Roman 
friendship, that Carthage should be safe, lest by its fall the 
remaining power should be able, without contrast or opposi- 
tion, to execute every purpose and undertaking. And here 
he acted with great wisdom and prudence. For that is never, 
on any account, to be overlooked ; nor ought such a force 
ever to be thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate the neigh- 
bouring States from defending their rights against it. 

Upon this statement of principle Hume himself says, 
and rightly : "Here is the aim of modern politics pointed 
out in express terms." And here are some examples of 
it in modern politics: In the sixteenth century the 
House of Hapsburg, as Bang of Spain, with its vast do- 
minions, and as Holy Roman Emperor, lay heavy upon 
the world and threatened to crush it. Francis I of 
France, drawing upon the Eastern world, as Canning 
undoubtedly would have put it, to redress the balance of 
the old, meaning Europe, concluded a treaty with Tur- 
key to make headway against the House of Hapsburg. 
It was checked, but it was not humbled. It was still a 
menace. 

The partition of the empire which took place upon the 
abdication of Charies V of Germany, of Charles I, as he 
also was of Spain, simplified the problem. A branch of 
the House of Hapsburg, however, had the empire, which 



